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Worship service 


Van is haunted by guilt, unless he accepts God’s forgiveness of him, despite his unworthiness 


e CALL TO WORSHIP: O God, 


Try me and know my thoughts! 


Search me, and know my 

And see if there 

wicked way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
(Psalm 139:23-24) 


heart! 
be any 


lasting! 


MUSIC FOR MEDITATION: No Man is an Island, Joan 
Whitney and Alex Kramer. (Play the 
Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians. ) 


Decca record of 


SCRIPTURE: 


O Lord, thou hast searched me and known 
me! Thou knowest when I sit down and when I rise up: 
thou discernest my thoughts from afar. Thou searchest 
out my path and my lying down, and art acquainted with 
all my ways. Even before a word is on my tongue, lo, O 
Lord, thou knowest it altogether. Thou dost beset me 
behind and before. and layest thy hand upon me. Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me: it is high, I cannot 
attain it. Whither shall | go from thy Spirit? Or whither 
shall | flee from thy presence? If I ascend to ae 
thou art there! If | make my bed in Sheol, thou art there 

If | take the wings of the morning and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, even there thy hand shall lead me. 
and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, “Let only dark- 
ness cover me, and the light about me be night,” 


the darkness is not dark to thee 


even 
, the night is bright as 
the day: 


for darkness is as light with thee. For thou 


didst form my inward parts, thou didst knit me together 
in my mother’s womb. I praise thee, for thou art fearful 
and wonderful. 


Wonderful are thy works! Thou knowest 


me right well: my frame was not hidden from thee, when 
| was being made 


depths of the 


secret, intricately wrought in the 


earth. Thy eyes beheld my unformed sub- 


stance: in thy book were 


written, every one of them, ihe 


days that were formed for me, when as yet there was 
none of them, How precious to me are thy thoughts, O 
God! How 
them, they are more than the sand. 


still with thee. 139:1-18.) 


vast is the sum of them! If I would count 


When | awake 


» Lam 
(Psalm 
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@ READING: Selections from John Steinbeck on pages 4 and 


5 and from Paul Tillich on pages 6-8. 


e scrIPTURE: O Lord, our Lord, how majestic is thy name 


in all the earth! Thou whose glory above the heavens is 
thou hast 
founded a bulwark because of thy foes, to still the enemy 
When I look at thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast 
established : 


chanted by the mouth of babes and infants, 
and the avenger. 
what is man that thou are mindful of him. 


him? Yet 


and dost crown 


and the son of man that thou dost care for 
thou hast made him little less than God, 
him with glory and honor. Thou hast given him domin- 
ion over the works of thy hands; thou hast put all things 
under his feet, all sheep and oxen, and also the beasts 
of the field. the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea, 
whatever passes along the paths of the sea. O Lord, wur 
Lord, how majestic is thy name in all the earth! 


PRAYER: O, God, our Father, help us to more fully under- 
stand the world in which we are privileged to live. Open 
our eyes to the potential of the human soul that we might 
begin to fulfill our destiny as individuals in this complex 
society. Forgive us for underestimating our own capac- 
ities and for failing to recognize the unique and signifi- 
cant worth of those about us. Give us strength in our 
faith that we as a Student Christian Association (Student 


YMCA, YWCA) 


atively approach the 


and as individuals might more cre- 


tasks to which we are called this 
day. Amen. 
BENEDICTION: 


May remembrance of the good deeds of 


Jesus Christ, awareness of a spiritual reality which is 
deeper than anything material, and trust in a divine pur- 
pose to which the future belongs, challenge, comfort, and 


sustain our hearts, 


now and forever. Amen.* 


By CHARLES PALMERLEE, Executive, 
Student YMCA, Pacific Southwest Region. 
* BOOK OF STUDEN 


T PRAYERS, Association Press, 


1946. 


VATS IORE ALI AM STORE AIELLO. 

















the source of angen 


Why is man the only animal that feels guilt? Why has every ma 


felt as though he were a fugitive and a vagabond on the earth? Johp 
Steinbeck finds understanding of this age-old problem in the stor 


of Cain and Abel. Longing for love, Cain is angered when the Lorj 


{dam Trask is discussing the naming of his twin sons with 
his friend Samuel and his cook, Lee, who is Chinese. The 
names “Cain” and “Abel” are suggested for the first-born 
of Adam, but are quickly rejected. Why has only one man 
in all of history borne the name of “Cain”? The men read 
the Cain and Abel story, from the fourth chapter of Genesis 


and discuss its meaning: 


A adam looked into the ink-red wine in his glass. “I got 
a shiver when you mentioned it,” he said. 

“Two stories have haunted us and followed us from our 
beginning.’ Samuel said. “We carry them along with us 
like invisible tails—the story of original sin and the story 
Abel. And I don’t understand either of them. 
| don't understand them at all but I feel them. Lee—do you 


understand the Garden of Eden and Cain and Abel? .. .” 


of Cain and 


Lee said, “I think I understand the Fall. I could perhaps 
Well, 
maybe | don’t remember the details very well.” .. . “I 
don't have a Bible,” Adam said. “I left the family one in 
Connecticut.” 


feel that in myself. But the brother murder—no. 


“I have.” said Lee. “Ill get it.” 

“No need,” said Samuel. “Liza let me take her mother’s. 
It's here in my pocket.” He took out the package and un- 
W rapped the battered book . . . 

“| haven't heard it since I was a child,” said Adam. 

“You think it’s long then, and it’s very short,” said Sam- 
uel, “Ill read it through and then we'll go back. Here it is 

such a little story to have made so deep a wound.” 

(dam started to speak and Samuel look up at him and 
he was silent and covered his eyes with his hand. Samuel 
read, “ ‘And she again bare his brother Abel. And Abel 
was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground. 
And in the process of time it came to pass that Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the 
Lord. And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his 
flock and of the fat thereof. And the Lord had respect unto 
Abel and to his offering. But unto Cain and to his offering 
he had not respect.’ ” 

Lee said. “Now 
back.” 


Samuel read, “ 


there—no, go on, go on. We'll come 


‘and Cain was very wroth, and his coun- 


Lb 


tenance fell. And the Lord said unto Cain, “Why art though 
wroth? And why is thy countenance fallen? If thou doeg 
well, shalt thou not be accepted? And if thou doest not well 
sin lieth at the door. And unto thee shall be his desire, ané 
thou shalt rule over him.” 

“*And Cain talked with Abel his brother: and it cam 
to pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose w 
against Abel his brother and slew him. And the Lord said 
unto Cain, “Where is Abel thy brother?” And he said, “| 
know not. Am I my brother's keeper?” And he said. “what 
hast thou done? The voice of thy brother's blood crieth un- 
to me from the ground. And now art thou cursed from the 
earth, which hath opened her mouth to receive they broth. 
ers blood from thy hand. When thou tillest the ground it 
shall not henceforth yield unto thee her strength; a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth.” And Cain 
said unto the Lord, “My punishment is greater than | can 
bear. Behold, thou hast driven me out this day from the 
face of the earth, and from thy face shall | be hid. And | 
shall be a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth; and it shall 
come to pass that everyone that findeth me shall slay me.” 
And the Lord said unto him, “Therefore whosoever slayeth 
Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold.” And the 
Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kil! 
him. And Cain went out from the presence of the Lord 
and dwelt in the land of Nod on the east of Eden.’ ” 

Samuel closed the loose cover of the book almost with 
weariness. “There it is,” he said. “Sixteen verses, no more. 
And oh, Lord! I had forgotten how dreadful it is—no 
single tone of encouragement. .. . ” 

\dam sighed deeply. “It’s not a comforting story, is it?” 

“No story has power. nor will it last, unless we feel in 
ourselves that it is true and true of us. What a great burden 
of guilt men have!” (said Lee). 

Samuel said to Adam, “And you have tried to take il 


all.” 


Lee said, “So do |, so does everyone. We gather our arms 


full of guilt as though it were precious stuff. It must be} 


that we want it that way.” 
Adam broke in, “It makes me feel better, not worse.” 


How do you mean?” Samuel asked. 
“Well, every little boy thinks he invented sin. Virtue we 
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jepnd guilt—Steinbeck 


accepts Abel’s gift and rejects his. In blind fury, he murders his 


brother and takes up an endless burden of guilt. These excerpts from 
the novel, EAST OF EDEN (copyrighted 1952 by John Steinbeck), 


are reprinted with the permission of The Viking Press, publishers. 


think we learn, because we are told about it. But sin is our 
our designing.” 

“Yes. | see. But how does this story make it better?” 

“Because,” Adam said excitedly, “we are descended 
from this. This is our father. Some of our guilt is absorbed 
in our ancestry. What chance did we have? We are the 
children of our father. It means we aren’t the first. It’s an 
excuse. and there aren’t enough excuses in the world.” 

“Not convincing ones anyway,” said Lee. “Else we would 
long ago have wiped out guilt, and the world would not be 
filled with sad, punished people.” 

Samuel said, “But do you think of another frame to this 
picture? Excuse or not, we are snapped back to our ances- 
try. We have guilt.” 

Adam said, “I remember being a little outraged at God. 
Both Cain and Abel gave what they had, and God accepted 
\bel and rejected Cain. I never thought that was a just 
thing. | never understood it. Do you?” 

“Maybe we think out of a different background.” said 
Lee. “| remember that this story was written by and for a 
shepherd people. They were not farmers. Wouldn't the god 
of shepherds find a fat lamb more valuable than a sheaf of 
harley? A sacrifice must be the best and most valuable.” 

“Yes, | can see that.” said Samuel. . . . 

Adam was excited. “Yes, but why did God condemn 
Cain? That’s an injustice.” 

Samuel said, “There’s an advantage to listening to the 
words. God did not condemn Cain at all. Even God can 
have a preference, can’t he? Let’s suppose God liked lamb 
better than vegetables. I think I do myself. Cain brought 
him a bunch of carrots maybe. And God said, ‘I don’t like 
this. Try again. Bring me something I like and I'll set you 
up alongside your brother.’ But Cain got mad. His feelings 
were hurt. And when a man’s feelings are hurt he wants to 
strike at something, and Abel was in the way of his anger.” 
... that Abel had faith.” 
“There’s no reference to it in Genesis,” 


Lee said, “St. Paul says 
Samuel said. 
“No faith or lack of faith. Only a hint of Cain’s temper.” 

Adam said, “You two have studied this. I only got it 
through my skin and not much of it stuck. Then Cain was 
driven out for murder?” 


“That’s right—for murder.” 
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“And God branded him.” 

“Did you listen? Cain bore the mark not to destroy but 
to save him. And there’s a curse called down on any man 
who shall kill him, It was a preserving mark.” 

Adam said, “I can’t get over a feeling that Cain got the 
dirty end of the stick.” 

“Maybe he did,” said Samuel. “But Cain lived and had 
children, and Abel lives only in the story. We are Cain’s 
children. And isn’t it strange that three grown men, here 
in a century so many thousands of years away, discuss this 
crime as though it happened in King City yesterday and 
hadn’t come up for trial?” .. . 
Lee said, “Remember . I told you I was trying to 
translate some old Chinese poetry into English? No, don’t 
worry. | won't read it. Doing it, I found some of the old 
things as fresh and clear as this morning. And | wondered 
why. And, of course, people are interested only in them- 
selves. If a story is not about the hearer he will not listen. 
And I here make a rule—a great and lasting story is about 
everyone or it will not last. The strange and foreign is not 
interesting—only the deeply personal and familiar.” 

Samuel said, “Apply that to the Cain-Abel story. 

“I think I can,” Lee answered Samuel. “I think this is 
the best-known story in the world because it is everybody’s 
story. I think it is the symbol story of the human soul. I’m 
feeling my way now—don’t jump on me if I’m not clear. 
The greatest terror a child can have is that he is not loved, 
and rejection is the hell he fears. I think everyone in the 
world to a large or small extent has felt rejection. And with 
rejection comes anger, and with anger some kind of crime 
in revenge for the rejection, and with the crime guilt— 
and there is the story of mankind. | think that if rejection 
could be amputated, the human would not be what he is. 
Maybe there would be fewer crazy people. I am sure in my- 
self there would not be many jails. [t is all there—the start, 
the beginning. One child, refused the love he craves, kicks 
the cat and hides his secret guilt; and another steals so that 
money will make him loved; and a third conquers the world 

and always the guilt and revenge and more guilt. The 
human is the only guilty animal. Now wait! Therefore | 
think this old and terrible story is important because it is 
a chart of the soul—the secret, rejected guilty soul.” 
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One of the Pharisees asked him to eat with him and he 


{nd be- 


woman of the city. who was a sinner. when she 


went into the Pharisee’s house, and sat at table. 
hold. a 
learned that he was sitting at table in the Pharisee’s house. 
brought an alabaster flask of ointment, and standing be- 
hind him at his feet, weeping, she began to wet his feet with 
her tears, and wiped them with the hair of her head, and 
kissed his feet, and anointed them with the ointment. Nou 
when the Pharisee who had invited him saw it. he said to 
himsel/, “If this man were a prophet, he would have known 


who and what sort of woman this is who is touching him. 


for she is a sinner.” And Jesus answering said to him. 
“Simon, | have something to say to you.” And he answered. 


“What is it, Teacher?” “A certain creditor had two debt- 


ors; one owed five hundred denarii, and the other fifty. 
When they could not pay, he forgave them both. Now which 
of them will love him more?” Simon answered, “The one. 
/ suppose, to whom he forgave more.” And he said to him, 
“You have judged rightly.” Then turning toward the wom 
an he said to Simon, “Do you see this woman? I entered 
your house, you gave me no water for my feet, but she has 
wet my feet with her tears and wiped them with her hair. 
You gave me no kiss, but from the time I came in she has 
not ceased to kiss my feet. You did not anoint my head with 
oil, but she has anointed my feet with ointment. Therefore, 
/ tell you, her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she 
loved much: but he who is forgiven little. loves little.” 


LUKE 7:36-47. 
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end love—Tillich 


ln this story. as in the parable (of the prodigal son), some- 
one Who is considered to be a great sinner, by others as 
well as by herself, is contrasted with people who are con- 
sidered to be genuinely righteous. In both cases Jesus is on 
the side of the sinner. and therefore He is criticized, indi- 
rectly in the parable by the righteous elder son, and di- 
rectly in our story by the righteous Pharisee. 

We should not diminish the significance of this attitude 
of Jesus by asserting that, after all. the sinners were not as 
sinful. nor the righteous as righteous as they were judged 
to be by themselves and by others. Nothing like this is indi- 
cated in the story or in the parable. The sinners, one a 
whore and the other the companion of whores, are not 
excused by ethical arguments which would remove the seri- 
ousness of the moral demand. They are not excused by 
sociological explanations which would remove their per- 
sonal responsibility; nor by an analysis of their uncon- 
scious motives which would remove the significance of 
their conscious decisions, nor by man’s universal predica- 
ment which would remove their personal guilt. They are 
called sinners, simply and without restriction. . . . 

And in the same way the righteous ones are seriously 
called righteous. We would miss the spirit of our story if we 
tried to show that the righteous ones are not truly right- 
eous. The elder son in the parable did what he was sup- 
posed to do. He does not feel that he has done anything 
wrong nor does his father tell him so. His righteousness 
is not questioned—nor is the righteousness of Simon, the 
Pharisee. His lack of love toward Jesus is not reproached 
as a lack of righteousness, but it is derived from the fact 
that little is forgiven to him. 

Such righteousness is not easy to attain. Much self- 
control, hard discipline, and continuous self-observation 
are needed. Therefore, we should not despise the righteous 
ones. In the traditional Christian view, the Pharisees have 
become representatives of everything evil, but in their time 
they were the pious and morally zealous ones. Their conflict 
with Jesus was not simply a conflict between right and 
wrong: it was, above all, the conflict between an old and 
sacred tradition and a new reality which was breaking into 
it and depriving it of ultimate significance. It was not only 
a moral conflict—it was also a tragic one, foreshadowing 
the tragic conflict between Christianity and Judaism in all 
succeeding generations, including our own. The Pharisees 

and this we should not forget—were the guardians of 
the law of God in their time... . 


Jesus takes the side of the sinner 


The sinners are seriously called sinners and the righteous 
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ones are seriously called righteous. Only if this is clearly 
seen can the depth and the revolutionary power of Jesus’ 
attitude be understood. He takes the side of the sinner 
against the righteous although He does not doubt the valid- 
ity of the law, the guardians of which the righteous are. 
Here we approach a mystery which is the mystery of the 
Christian message itself, in its paradoxical depth and in its 
shaking and liberating power. And we can hope only to 
catch a glimpse of it in attempting to interpret our story. 

Simon the Pharisee is shocked by the attitude of Jesus to 
the whore. He receives the answer that the sinners have 
greater love than the righteous ones because more is for- 
given them. It is not the love of the woman that brings her 
forgiveness, but it is the forgiveness she has received that 
creates her love. By her love she shows that much has been 
forgiven her, while the lack of love in the Pharisee shows 
that little has been forgiven him. 


Forgiveness is unconditional 


Jesus does not forgive the woman, but He declares that 
she is forgiven. Her state of mind, her ecstasy of love, 
show that something has happened to her. And nothing 
greater can happen to a human being than that he is for- 
given. For forgiveness means reconciliation in spite of 
estrangement; it means reunion in spite of hostility; it 
means acceptance of those who are unacceptable, and it 
means reception of those who are rejected. 

Forgiveness is unconditional or it is not forgiveness at 
all. Forgiveness has the character of “in spite of,” but the 
righteous ones give it the character of “because.” The sin- 
ners, however, cannot do this. They cannot transform the 
divine “in spite of” into a human “because.” They cannot 
show facts, because of which they must be forgiven. God’s 
forgiveness is unconditional. There is no condition what- 
soever in man which would make him worthy of forgive- 
ness. If forgiveness were conditional, conditioned by man, 
no one could be accepted and no one could accept himself. 
We know that this is our situation, but we loathe to face it. 
It is too great as a gift and too humiliating as a judgment. 
We want to contribute something, and if we have learned 
that we cannot contribute anything positive, then we try at 
least to contribute something negative: the pain of self- 
accusation and self-rejection. And then we read our story 
and the parable of the Prodigal Son as if they said: 
These sinners were forgiven because they humiliated them- 
selves and confessed that they were unacceptable; because 


they suffered about their sinful predicament they were 


continued on next page 








forgiveness and love cine 


made worthy of forgiveness. But this reading of the story 


is a misreading. and a dangerous one. . . . 


Ask, and it shall be given 


There is no condition for forgiveness. But forgiveness 
could not come to us if we were not asking for it and 
receiving it. Forgiveness is an answer, the divine answer. 
to the question implied in our existence. An answer is 
answer only for him who has asked, who is aware of the 
question. This awareness cannot be fabricated. It may be 
in a hidden place in our souls, covered by many strata of 
righteousness. It may reach our consciousness in certain 
moments. Or, day by day, it may fill our conscious life as 
well as its unconscious depths and drive us to the question 


to which forgiveness is the answer. 


No love without forgiveness 


In the minds of many people the word “forgiveness” 
has connotations which completely contradict the way Jesus 
deals with the woman in our story. Many of us think of sol- 
emn acts of pardon, of release from punishment, in other 
words, of another act of righteousness by the righteous 
ones. But genuine forgiveness is participation, reunion 
overcoming the powers of estrangement. And only because 
this is so, does forgiveness make love possible. We cannot 
love unless we have accepted forgiveness, and the deeper 
our experience of forgiveness is, the greater is our love. 
W e cannot love where we feel rejected, even if the rejection 
is done in righteousness. We are hostile towards that to 
which we belong and by which we feel judged, even if the 
judgment is not expressed in words. 

\s long as we feel rejected by him, we cannot love God. 
He appears to us as an oppressive power, as he who gives 
laws according to his pleasure, who judges according to 
his commandments, who condemns according to his wrath. 
But if we have received and accepted the message that he 
is reconciled, everything changes. Like a fiery stream his 
healing power enters into us; we can affirm him and with 
him our own being and the others from whom we were 
estranged, and life as a whole. Then we realize that his love 
is the law of our own being, and that it is the law of re- 
uniting love. And we understand that what we have expe- 
rienced as oppression and judgment and wrath is in reality 
the working of love, which tries to destroy within us every- 
thing which is against love. To love this love is to love God. 
Theologians have questioned whether man is able to have 
love towards God; they have replaced love by obedience. 
But they are refuted by our story. They teach a theology 
for the righteous ones but not a theology for the sinners. 


He who is forgiven knows what it means to love God. 


Accept life and love it 


And he who loves God is also able to accept life and to 


love it. This is not the same as to love God. For many pious 





people in all generations the love of God is the other sid. 
of the hatred for life. And there is much hostility toward 
life in all of us, even in those who have completely gy. 
rendered to life. Our hostility towards life is manifested jy 
cynicism and disgust. in bitterness and continuous accusg. 
tions against life. We feel rejected by life. not so much be. 
cause of its objective darkness and threats and horrors, by 
because of our estrangement from its power and meaning 
He who is reunited with God, the creative ground of life 
the power of life in everything that lives, is reunited with 
life. He feels accepted by it and he can love it. He under. 
stands that the greater love is, the greater the estrangement 
which is conquered by it. In metaphorical language I should 
like to say to those who feel deeply their hostility towards 
life: life accepts you: life loves you as a separated part of 
itself; life wants to reunite you with itself, even when jt 


seems to destroy you. 


The righteous love little 


And now let us look once more at those whom we have 
described as the righteous ones. They are really righteous, 
but since little is forgiven them, they love little. And this is 
their unrighteousness. It does not lie on the moral level 
where his friends sought for it in vain. It lies on the level 
of the encounter with ultimate reality, with the God who 
vindicates Job’s righteousness against the attacks of his 
friends. with the God who defends Himself against the at. 
tacks of Job and his ultimate unrighteousness. The right. 
eousness of the righteous ones is hard and self-assured, 
They, too, want forgiveness, but they believe that they do 
not need much of it. And so their righteous actions are 
warmed by very little love. They could not have helped the 
woman in our story, and they cannot help us, even if we 
admire them. Why do children turn from their righteous 
parents and husbands from their righteous wives. and vice 
versa? Why do Christians turn away from their righteous 
pastors? Why do people turn away from_ righteous 
neighborhoods? Why do many turn away from righteous 
Christianity and from the Jesus it paints and the God it 
proclaims? Why do they turn to those who are not con- 
sidered to be the righteous ones? Often, certainly, it is be 
cause they want to escape judgment. But more often it is 
because they seek a love which is rooted in forgiveness, 
and this the righteous ones cannot give. Many of those to 
whom they turn cannot give it either. Jesus gave it to the 
woman who was utterly unacceptable. The Church would 
be more the Church of Christ than it is now if it did the 
same, if it joined Jesus and not Simon in its encounter 
with those who are rightly judged unacceptable. Each of 
us who strives for righteousness would be more Christian 
if more were forgiven him, if he loved more and if he could 
better resist the temptation to present himself as acceptable 


to God by his own righteousness. 





From The New Being by Paul Tillich; copyright 1955 by Paw 
Tillich. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Charles Serib 
ner’s Sons, 
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WOOD SCULPTURE BY O. O'CONNOR BARRETT 


Pn Church and the artist, or religion and art, have a 
great deal in common which is relevant to the present 
age, in spite of the gulf which separates them now. Both 
see more than flesh and blood. Both put spiritual values 
first. Religion is clearly concerned with the spiritual side 
of life. The artist also is essentially a spiritual man, by 
which I do not mean that he is a saint—he may be un- 
satisfactory in various ways—but that he is essentially un- 
worldly. Again, both relate spiritual things to a material 
form. The artist continues God’s creation in artistic crea- 
tion, making works of beauty. The Church finds in the 
material a sacrament of the spiritual and it puts the rev- 
elation or “embodiment” of God in the form of Man at 


the centre of its creed. 


Religion and the artist reflect the age 

But it is the relevance of religion to the climate of an 
age that I want specially to consider here. The character 
of an age, and the ideals of those living in it, are bound 
to exert an influence on the artist. He may rebel against 
it, and help to change it: but he grows up in it, and will 
be particularly sensitive to whether or not he is living in 
an age which puts spiritual values first. When an age is 
saturated with spiritual horrors, he will rebel, and even 
violently rebel, against it. 

In the earliest civilizations. religion was the dominating 
influence. Look at ancient Egypt, with its worship of the 
Sun and the God King. “It is one of the most remarkable 
spectacles in history.” says Christopher Dawson. “to see 
all the resources of a great culture and a powerful state 
organized, not for war and conquest, not for the enrich- 


ment of a dominant class, but simply to provide the sepul- 





rhe Church and the Artist (reprinted from The Listener, 
BBC) is by the Right Reverend G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of 
Chichester. 
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the church and 
the artist 


chre and to endow the chantries and tomb-temples of the 
dead Kings.” Look at Europe. The influence of the Chris- 
tian Church on the pattern of European civilization as 
we inherit it today was overwhelming. It inspired all the 
great works of art in the Middle Ages. And its influence 
was so overwhelming not simply because the patronage 
it exercised was vast, but because it was the nourisher 
of the people’s faith, and therefore of the faith of the 
artist. Take the painters of Florence, from Giotto to Michel- 
angelo. They were outstanding for their passionate at- 
tachment to the spiritual side of man’s existence. Why? 
Because they were absorbed in the story of the revela- 
tion of God in Christ, and because they saw the continu- 
ance of that revelation in contemporary life, in the rev- 
olutionary movement of St. Francis of Assisi, for example, 
with his deep human sympathy and his love of nature, 
and in the lives of the saints. Inspired by the Christian 
faith and its symbols, they dedicated their genius to the 
imaging of the passionate life of man, and to interpreting 
human destiny. They were, to quote from a fourteenth- 
century statute, “the revealers to the unlearned man who 
cannot read, of the marvellous things which operate by 
virtue and in virtue of faith.” 


Our age separates religion and art 

The spiritual climate of the mid-twentieth century is 
very different from that of the Middle Ages. There has 
been immense material progress, but there is a gulf be- 
tween the Church and the world, and the artist and the 
world today. Everything is now tested by the measuring 
rod. Modern democracy, which grew up with modern 
science, is committed to measurement which deals with 
quantity. It is based on the vote of the majority. But 
religion and art are not susceptible of measurement by 


majorities, and are uneasy in a world in which the meas- 


continued on next page 
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urer and the statistician are kings. There are today no 
common spiritual standards or symbols to which the artist 
can appeal. He is like a man moving in the dark, want- 
ing to interpret but not knowing how, wanting to be an 
associate of God in making works of beauty, but frus- 
trated. And through the loss of the envelope of art the 
Church has lost influence the 


much of its power to 


world. 


Religion and art need each other 

In this crisis of western culture the supreme need is 
a new spiritual climate: and towards its realization the 
Church and the artist have much to give. The Church 
and in using that word I do not tie myself to any par- 
ticular denomination—brings as its gift the revelation 
of God in Christ. with its continuing history, worship, sac- 
raments, and symbols. It is true that the Church should 
show a far greater appreciation of the necessity for trans- 
lation into contemporary language. But that the under- 
standing and acknowledgement of this Revelation is es- 
As T. S. 


believe that the cul- 


sential to democracy there should be no doubt. 


Eliot said not long ago, “I do not 
ture of Europe could survive the complete disappearance 
of the Christian faith.” And I am convinced of that. not 
merely because | am a Christian myself, but as a student 


of social biology. If Christianity goes. the whole of our 
culture goes. 

The artist in turn brings his art as his gift. He suffers 
himself from the spiritual poverty of his age, and the 
true artist. being humble, knows something of his own 
defects, but he is essentially an unworldly man, capable 
of being increasingly led by a spiritual vision. If it is true 
that without a vision the people perish, artists are more 
necessary at the present time than scientists and engineers. 
They are a necessity, not a luxury. Therefore the artist 
needs to be taken far more seriously as among the chief 
of our fellow citizens. and he should be invited by the na- 
tion's leaders. as well as by private people, to offer his 
best. with proper rewards, to the common service. 

| am speaking of his general status in the national life. 
But here is a practical illustration in a particular field. 
Our architects are building now on an immense scale, and 
their buildings have all sorts of purposes. Enormous sums 
are often spent upon their structure. But why is there so 
little of carving and painting, why such an absence of 
decoration and color and symbol? Think of the oppor- 
tunities which the walls of the new schools offer for in- 


spiring the young, for appealing to their imagination: io 
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bring home to them through the visual arts the call t 
the service of humanity, as well as to teach them the 
meaning of beauty, to educate them, almost unconsciously 
to resist the depraving attractions of horrors of many 
kinds, besides horror comics. Think of the great build. 
ings erected by the state, and by private enterprise, fo, 
varied purposes; in the new towns and housing estate 
and elsewhere. The exercise of the artist’s genius in such 
resorts as these would repay the expenditure involved q 
hundredfold in spiritual fruit. 


“Like a man stripped of his clothes” 

The Church itself is in great need of the artist’s help, 
By losing the envelope of art, writes Paul Claudel, the 
Church in the last century became like a man stripped 
of his clothes. “To anyone who has the heart to look a 
them.” he adds (he is speaking of France), “modern 
churches are as interesting and as pathetic as a heavily 
laden confession.” Everything beautiful should be brought 
back to God. All the more painful is it then, if the churches 
in which he is worshiped do not witness to beauty in 
their smallest as well as their largest furnishings. 

Modern religious art has too often been divorced from 
art generally. But religious art is not a thing which can 
be isolated from the general artistic movement of an age, 
Confine it and it becomes corrupted, its expression a dead 
letter. Christian artists are faced by grave difficulties, 
They must reaccustom the faithful to beauty. But they 


And if the 


Church's need of help is considerable, its responsibility 


have also to reaccustom modern art to God. 


to the modern artist is not small. The Church has some. 
thing to give to the artist in the nourishment of his faith, 
and for the pattern of his life in a right collaboration. And 
| should dearly like to see ministers and laity throughout 
calling artists 


the country painters and sculptors and 


craftsmen of all kinds—to work in and for the Church, 
for a proper reward; and, when building churches, set- 
ting money aside for mural or other decoration of orna- 
ment, as those responsible for the new cathedral at Cov- 


entry have done. 


There must be mutual understanding between _ the 
Church and the artist. The principles on which that un- 
derstanding should be based are clear. The Church’s pri- 
mary object is to give honour to God. In painting and in 
carving the Church’s worship and belief will define what 
the artist should represent, The true artist appreciates ihe 
meaning of discipline. He must try to understand the be: 
lief inspiring a subject, and be tender with the sensitive 
souls of believers, remembering that the subjects are in- 
tensely alive to the people most concerned. But, subject 
to this, the artist should go ahead merrily. The Church 
should use the artist without fear, and, while determin: 
ing the subject matter, should trust him, and encourage 
and help him, as the work proceeds. And, once the artist 
has been chosen, the Church should give him freedom in 


the exercise of his art. 
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The author, R. H. Edwin Espy, 
with the late Dr. John R. Mott 


a movement 
and a man 


The John R. Mott Fellowship Fund is a new enterprise of far-flung 


potential — its purpose, to find and to train the Y leaders of tomorrow 


M..«: social. educational and religious movements are 
less dramatic and insistent in presenting their vocational! 
claims than are the business and industrial enterprises 
which possess mammoth resources. But the student who 
combines a love of people with deep spiritual motivation 
will take a fair look at the opportunities for service (even 
though less rewarding materially) if he is helped to see 
their true human significance and learns of specific voca- 


tional openings. 


Leadership for what? 

\ case in point is the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. a movement whose dimensions and influence around 
the world are scarcely dreamed of by the average student. 
or even by the student of imagination who wants to invest 
his life creatively. Two things are necessary to bring the 
potential of this world-wide Christian fellowship of men 
and boys into proper perspective. The first is to present a 
more compelling interpretation of its mission and achieve- 
ments. The second is to provide assistance in the training 
of outstanding persons who desire to enter its professional 
service. 

Toward both of these objectives, and particularly the 
second. leaders in the YMCA have established the John 
R. Mott Fellowship Fund. It aims to raise one million 
dollars which it plans to use to find students of great prom- 
ise and other likely candidates for the YMCA secretaryship. 
and to assist them in graduate study. It is expected that 
about 40 Mott Fellows will be selected each year. 

But who. you may ask, was John R. Mott? He is con- 
sidered to have been the greatest YMCA secretary of all 
time, and is said by church historians to have contributed 
more to the extension of Christianity around the world 


than any other man since the Apostle Paul. He died in 1955 
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in his 90th year, and left a record of achievement which 
can not be stated in brief compass. But because of his 
contribution as a world Christian statesman and his genius 
for organization, we may get an impression of his life by 
looking somewhat chronologically at the great enterprises 


which he helped to shape. 


From lowa to the world 


John Mott was a student at Upper Iowa University and 
then at Cornell University, in both of which he was a stir- 
ring force in the Student Christian Association. At the age 
of 21 he was a member of the famous band of 100 students 
at Northfield. Massachusetts. who dedicated their lives to 
foreign missions. Two years later he was ca'led to the 
national secretaryship of the Intercollegiate YMCA, as it 
then was named, and in the same year was instrumental in 
the organization of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions. The SVM watchword, true to the faith 
of young John Mott and those gathered about him, soon 
was to become: “The evangelization of the world in this 
generation!” He was chairman for 33 years. and its hon- 
orary chairman at the time of his death. 

In 1895, at the age of 30, John R. Mott was a leading 
figure in the organization. in Sweden. of the World’s Siu- 
dent Christian Federation. He served as first general secre- 
tary and then as chairman for 32 years. He was its hon- 
orary chairman until his death. In the year he organized 
the WSCF he made his first world tour, principally to 
develop Christian student movements in numerous coun- 
tries and to bring them into the fellowship of the infant 
world Federation. He was destined to travel millions of 
miles during his lifetime in the interests of students. the 
YMCA and the world mission of the Church. 


continued on page 15 
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The propensity of most Texans to be a bit vainglorious 
about their state (a state of mind, some say) has led most 
“outlanders” to take their dispatches from the Lone Star 
State with a liberal seasoning of salt. 

\t least one venture begun within Texas borders. how- 
ever, promises to attain the potentialities foreseen for it 
in its birth three years ago. It is the Christian Faith and 
Life Community, established in 1952 alongside the cam- 
pus of the University of Texas, by an interdenomina- 
tional group of ministers and laymen. 

\lthough this project was typically Texan in scope, it 
was a venture of faith from the beginning, depending for 
its support upon the contributions of interested Christian 


laymen across the state. 


Origin of the community 

The idea for the Faith and Life Community began in 
the mind of W. Jack Lewis, the young Presbyterian min- 
ister who is now its executive director. Lewis returned to 
Texas from a visit to Scotland in 1951, obsessed with the 
feeling that a drastic new approach must be made to stu- 
dents and adults if the abysmal Biblical and spiritual il- 
literacy was to be overcome. In 1950, he had resigned his 
position as minister to Presbyterian students at the lni- 
versity of Texas, to go to Saint Andrew’s University in 
Scotland for post-graduate work in theology and Chris- 
tian education. He also wanted to observe at first hand 
student Christian work and laymen’s movements in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. 

The plan materialized beyond his greatest expectations. 
Doors were opened to him everywhere, and he shared deep 
insight and concern with Christian leaders in a dozen na- 
tions. He met George MacLeod of the lona Community 
in Seotland, Sir Walter Moberly and Kathleen Bliss of 
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By Carter Rochelle 


the Christian Frontier Council in England, leaders of the 
British Student Christian Movement, British University 
chaplains at Cambridge and Wimbledon, leaders of three 
Evangelical Academies in Germany, the Church and World 
Institute in Holland, the Zoe Movement in Greece, and the 
Ecumenical Institute in Switzerland. Lewis also received 
great help from discussions with other Christian leaders 
such as Visser *t Hooft. J. S. Whale. Robert Mackie. W. R. 
Forrester, and D. M. Baillie. 

\ sketchy plan for a laymen’s college alongside his 
state university was developing in Lewis’ mind before he 
went to Europe, but the totally different experiences and 
contacts of his overseas stay gave him new orientation. A 
new pattern began to emerge for the program he was to 
establish. 

Jack Lewis made his decision about the Community 
on September 29, 1951, on the basis of prayer and what 
he felt to be the guidance of the Holy Spirit. He re- 
cruited a small group of Presbyterian ministers and lay- 
to the birth of an 
in-residence training program for Christian laymen of 


men to serve as adviser “midwives” 


college age. The labor pains were severe during the nine 
months in which the program was aborning, and more 
than once a miscarriage was feared. But. as Lewis likes 
to put it, “The Great Physician has shown throughout 
history that when he wants to deliver an idea, he can 
use even dull instruments to get the job done.” The “baby.” 
born May 16, 1952, came of sturdy denominational, ecu- 
menical and secular ancestral stock. In its blood stream 
were strains of lona Community, Zoe, Church and World, 
Evangelical Academies, Ecumenical Institute, Cambridge 
and Oxford—-with a seasoning of American university, 
seminary, World War II chaplaincy, Texas sheepherding, 
and student-work experiences. 
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faith and life community 


ristigg ond dynamic community living charac- 


hip—alongside the University of Texas 


The deep concern of the founders was to restore to the 
Christian layman his rightful ministry of reconciliation 
and responsibility as Christian parent, churchman, and 
citizen. 

Eighteen Christian laymen, and seven ministers of seven 
denominations, were organized as a Board of Directors 
for the Community on May 16, 1952. In July a State char- 
ter was granted enabling the Community to receive con- 
tributions on a tax-deductible basis. 

The Community opened its first branch for men students 
on September 15, 1952, with thirty members. A branch 
for women students of the University was established in 
September, 1953. 

Since the Community opened its doors it has been home 
to 220 students of fourteen denominations, from twelve 
countries, eleven states, and Hawaii. These students, rang- 
ing from freshmen to graduates, have participated in the 
program of the Community while attending the University 
on a full-time basis. While the ages of the students have 
ranged from 17 to 30, the majority have been between 21 
and 25. More than 40 fields of study have been represented, 
but law, engineering, medicine and education have pre- 
dominated. 

For the first time the Community admitted two students 
under a new category: Resident Inquirer into the Christian 
Faith. Two Japanese Buddhist graduate students, working 
toward advanced degrees in English were able to examine 
the Christian roots of our nation, and come to a deeper 
understanding of this country. 


Purpose: articulate, concerned laymen 


Christian religious leaders throughout the world have 
stressed the desperate and continuing need of the Church 
and the world for informed, articulate, concerned Chris- 
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tian laymen who are able to relate faith to life. The pur- 
pose of the Christian Faith and Life Community is to meet 


this need by producing such laymen from the ranks of stu- 
dents of the University of Texas. As Lewis states it, in 
explaining the name of the Community: “The roots of 
faith produce fruits in life—and the two are inseparable.” 
Men need and are always seeking community and they 
find it one way or another, whether around a beer bottle 
or a bull session, but the Christian Community, he points 
out, is a “given” rather than something manufactured, and 
can be experienced only in Christ and through Christ. 


Students are selected as members of the Community on 


continued on next page 
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com m u n ity continued 


the basis of three major qualifications: basic Christian 
commitment: scholarship: personality and leadership po- 
tential. The first qualification does not require informed, 
articulate faith. but the faith that Jesus Christ is Lord. A 
member must belong to a Christian church which requires 
such a profession of faith. Candidates for membership in 
the Community are recommended by teachers, pastors, and 
friends of the Community, but the most convincing re- 


cruiters are the members themselves. 


Disciplined study of Christianity 
Besides their regular university courses, Community 


members devote from five to ten hours each week to dis- 





Executive Director, W. Jack Lewis of the Faith and Life Com- 
munity conferring with the men’s and women’s house presidents. 


cussion, study, and lectures on the Christian faith, theol- 
ogy. ethics, church history, Bible, and worship. Although 
the program is voluntary, the students agree to follow the 
simple rule of life which involves participation in the pro- 
gram of worship, study, and fellowship. No university 
credit is given for work done at the Community. 

The study program includes two 11-hour lecture ses- 
sions and one tutorial seminar per week. The seminars are 
coeducational and meet in groups of six to ten students, 
with one staff member. The Community curriculum, set up 
on a four-semester basis, puts Bible study at the heart of 
the program. The tutorial seminars are on two levels, for 
first-and second-year students. For these seminars, each 
student prepares six short essays per year, on a variety of 
assigned topics, which he presents in the seminars, While 
not intended to be exhaustive, the topics point toward an 
understanding of worship, the Bible, Christian vocation, 
family life, citizenship, churchmanship, and the world mis- 
sion of the church. 

Miss Mildred Hudgins, M.A., formerly a Methodist mis- 
sionary to Japan and teacher of Bible in women’s colleges, 
is the Director-Teacher of the Women’s Branch. The Com- 


munity is presently seeking a suitable Director-Teacher for 
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the Men’s Branch. Mr. Lewis is now serving as men’s 
Director-Teacher, in addition to his executive duties. 
“The two major aspects of the Community program, 
study and community life, are essential for a true relation 
of faith to life,” Lewis says. “Without a dynamic commu- 
nity life in which to apply our curriculum, we would have 
academic sterility, while community life, lacking guidance, 
and instruction, would be directionless and without Chris. 
tian substance, resulting in the pooling of ignorance.” 


Dynamic community life 

Worshiping, living and studying together would fall 
short of the full intent of the program, if the Community 
were a group withdrawn from everyday University actiy- 
ities. The fact is that the Community is far from “monas- 
tic;” it is a collection of outgoing individuals who fan out 
from their “home base” each day into the thick of Univer- 
sity life, participating responsibly and heavily in Univer. 
sity churches, religious organizations, sororities, frater- 
nities, extra-curricular activities, politics, and civic proj- 
ects. Several Community members have been in student 
government, for example, among them a student body 
president. 

“Community members bear a wholesome and intelligent 
Christian witness in all their activities,” Lewis points out. 
“We encourage well-rounded activity on the part of each 
student, but we also stress the importance of careful budg- 
eting of time.” Budgeting is essential, with a full Univer- 
sity load and the extra hours of work which each member 
devotes to the Community. However, the extra work has 
not impaired the scholastic averages of students entering 
the Community: on the contrary, many have improved 
their grades. 

Except for room and board charges, and a fee of $35 
per year for each member's “Layman’s library,” the Com- 
munity makes no financial demands on members. Three 
hundred dollars per student is required to supply the teach- 
ing staff and program materials for one nine-months session. 
Families of members sometimes contribute to the program 
fund, but ability to do so is not a criterion for selection, 
The chief support of the Community comes from the con- 
tributions of interested Christian laymen from all denomi- 
nations. Some are “regulars,” others give occasionally or 
only once. Their donations range from $1 per month to 
$2.500 per year. 

The Community seeks to turn out well-informed and con- 
cerned churchmen as well as useful citizens, and it thus is 
strongly church-related. But it is not church-supported or 
church-controlled. As the motto, “Household of the Fellow- 
ship of Christ” denotes, its fellowship includes members of 
all evangelical Christian communions who do not exclude 


themselves. 


CFLC at other colleges 
In the three years since the Community came into exist- 
ence the simple plan for such a Community has caught on 
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at othe lege campuses. A group of interested students 
at Penns) !vania State College, under the guidance of local 


ministers and laymen, have organized a community named 


KOINONIA. Several students at Texas A & M College. with 
the help of interested ministers to students, have set up a 


Texas A & M Branch of the Christian Faith and Life Com- 
munity. with the assistance of the University of Texas 
group. 

Inquiries have been received from religious leaders in a 


«core of American colleges and universities expressing gen- 


—— 


uine interest and the hope that something similar can be 
started where they are. Interest abroad is also growing. 
Inquiries have been received from Portugal, Brazil, Scot- 
land, Switzerland, the Philippines, Japan and Canada. 
Lewis has just returned from Australia, where he partici- 
pated in the Australian SCM Conference and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation Study Chalet, where he spoke 
on the general theme, “Christian Community.” 

“Can anything good come out of Texas?” The answer 
seems to be: “Yes—the Lord willing.” 





a movement and a man continued 


In the view of Dr. Mott, we were meant to take literally 
the words of Jesus, “The field is the world.” It was quite in 
keeping that in 1901 he was made Associate General Sec- 
retary for Foreign Work on the staff of the International 
Committee of the YMCA and in 1909 the Chairman of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America. He or- 
sanized and was chairman of the great World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburg in 1910, which led to the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, of which Dr. Mott was Chair- 
man or Chairman Emeritus from its founding until his 
death. This pioneering world Christian movement was one 
of the major streams which issued in the establishment of 
the World Council of Churches, of which Dr. Mott was 
Honorary President from its inception for as long as he 
lived. 

From the time of his first employed position as Inter- 
collegiate Secretary, the professional connection and alle- 
siance of Dr. Mott were always to the YMCA. He was 
called in 1915 to the highest professional responsibility in 
the North American organization, the General Secretary- 
ship of the International Committee of the YMCA’s, and 
continued in this post until his “retirement” in 1931. He 
was made President in 1926 of the World’s Alliance of 
YMCA’s, and continued as President and then Honorary 
Life President throughout his life. 


The deeper purpose 


Organization alone may be a mere tinkering with ma- 
chinery or a stepping stone to personal power. In the case 
of John R. Mott it was a sacred instrument for the mobili- 
zation of human resources in the service of God. The life- 
long passion of Dr. Mott was the recruiting and training of 
leaders. He lived by the maxim of Samuel Morely: “He 
who does the work is not so profitably employed as he who 
multiplies the doers.” Thus the enduring monument to 
young John Mott, the eager Iowa youth who began win- 
ning students to Christ while he still was a student himself. 
is not so much his legacy of ecumenical organizations but 
the countless company of men and women whom he led 
into Christian discipleship. How fitting, then, that the 
memorial to John R. Mott in his death should be a continu- 
ation of the preoccupation of his life. Its purpose, as Dr. 
Mott would wish, is not simply to honor Dr. Mott but to 
enlist and train Christian leaders. The YMCA, like every 
Christian movement, stands in need of a new generation of 
leadership inspired by the same vision and faith which in- 
spired John Mott when he himself was a student. Some 
of the future Mott Fellows will decide to serve through the 
unique opportunities which are presented by the YMCA. 
The John R. Mott Fellowship Fund should help many a stu- 
dent to make a creative decision for the investment of his 
life. R. H. EDWIN ESPY, Associate Executive, 

Division of Life and Work, National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A, 
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Nea, 700 student members participate in the varied pro- 


grams of the University of Hawaii branches of the YMCA and 
YWCA 


organizations is the 


The central, unifying factor in the program of these 


Christian faith. Programs include reli- 


gious, political, intellectual, and social activities. 
e The YWCA Executive Committee comprises elected student 
Chris- 


Individual Living: 


officers serving one vear. There are seven Commissions: 
tian Faith and Heritage: Campus Affairs: 
Publie Affairs: World 


Frosh Orientation. In addition. six Committees 


Community Service: Relatedness. and 
small groups 
carry on functional details. The Cabinet is made up of the 
Commissions and 


Harriette 


Executive Committee and the chairmen of 
Committees. The full-time Executive Director is Mrs. 
Work. Faculty members and other community leaders serve as 


The ecab- 


with the Executive Director for 


advisors to the student commissions and committees. 
inet members meet regularly 
activities. and the Ad- 


discussion and planning of program 


visorv Board is included in some sessions. 
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Commissions and committees sponsor projects such as: dis- 
hospital visitation: 
A total of $1303 was raised for 
the Centennial Fund of the YWCA of the USA. this sum being 


the total of individual pledges, sales of food and calendars and 


cussions of public affairs; clothing drives: 


caroling: and social events. 


numerous gifts. 
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e The University Branch of the YMCA has 350 student mem- | 


bers who are placed in ten fellowship groups. 
individual class standing. Three students from ecch fellowshiy 
Christian Faith and Heri- 
Nation and World: Highet 
Education. In the YMCA student cabinet are tour elected stu- 
dent officers, 


commission and committee chairmen, four appointed frosh club 


work on the following commissions: 
tage: Personal Life: Community: 


ten elected club presidents, twelve appointed 


advisors and the Executive Secretary. who is the Reverend 
Paul Miho. a non-voting member. 
Biannual retreats are held for program planning and evalu 


ation. Here targets are discussed, program is planned, leaders 
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MCA and YWCA 





1. The program of the YMCA and YWCA is centered in the Chris- 
tian faith. Bible study, church visits, and discussions enable stu- 
dents to test their own faith and gain a better understanding of the 
depth of the Christian religion. 2. Foreign students at the University 
of Hawaii are invited to share ideas with members of the Y. Here, 
a group of foreign students relax at an informal Christmas social. 
3. The YMCA publicity committee is kept busy making ‘posters to 
publicize the many Y activities in addition to publishing the Y’s 


Bull, a weekly news bulletin distributed among its members. 
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are trained. 
“Y” boys: 


year's cabinet members are two student justices: 


Political interest is high among the among this 
two class sen- 
ators, two class presidents and one class vice-president. The 


YMCA 


collected for the Salvation Army and Community Chest; carol- 


program includes: responsibility for handling funds 
ng in hospitals, and ushering at the community Easter sunrise 
service. 

e In several areas the University YMCA and YWCA work 
jointly. A major undertaking each fall is sponsorship of the 
Freshman Orientation Camp, attended by approximately one- 
half the The 


freshmen to the academic, extra-curricular, religious, political 


incoming freshmen. program introduces the 
and social phases of college life. 

Each year, at the semester breaks, two deputation teams are 
sent by the YMCA and YWCA to the islands of Kauai and 


Maui. These visiting students present programs in schools 


and hospitals. to fellowships. civic groups and church groups. 
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The team members practice intensively for months, to make 
themselves ready to bring a Christian message to these groups. 

\ delegation goes each year to the student conference in 
Asilomar, California. Delegations go also to the National Stu- 
dent Assembly meetings. Funds for travel expenses are raised 
from personal funds and student drives, and from sales proj- 
ects of many kinds. 

Other joint activities of the two Associations include taking 
World 


Service Drive: in seminars on political and social topics, com- 


an active part in the university's annual University 


mission and committee projects, and informal social events. 
Within student 


opportunity to engage in democratic group work. The whole 


these varied programs, each member has 


program is designed to help him gain a better understanding 
of Christian living. 
By Ray Miyamoto, Elizabeth Ho, and Mary Ann Sato 





Photographs on these two pages are by Richard Chong, Raymond 
Lyau, Benjamin Tam, and Charles Sonoda 
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By BETTY BONTHIUS. This article gives the substance of 
her talk before a panel discussion group last spring in the 


annual conference on religion at V assar. 


the problem of th 








Can motherhood be regarded as a fully satisfy 


There are difliculties which grow out of the fact that wom- 
en are educated persons who have become wives. These 
problems are not confined solely to the educated wife who 
has small children. The childless wife may have problems 
which arise from the fact that her husband does not under- 
stand or approve her desire to work outside the home. 

The resolution of the problem for the wife without chil- 
dren centers in a very special rapport between two adults 
who deeply understand the meaning and nature of love. 
For love to be meaningfully interpreted here, requires that 
each party consider the deepest desires of the other, then 
work through to an organization of life satisfying to both. 
This will be possible only where the individuals are boldly 
honest with themselves and with each other. Where this 
kind of honesty is achieved, the fine art of compromise 
will be the tool of love. 


The problem of conflicting loyalties 

The problems of the educated wife and mother are cen- 
tered in conflicting loyalties, loyalty to personal growth, 
to professional or business interests, to home and family. 
The loyalties now have quite literally multiplied! 

Whether or not one takes courses in Child Study. the 
educated woman reads and thinks about family life. She 
builds up high standards for the home of her dreams. But 
after little ones arrive the dream standards have to be 


modified. This experience can be trying for the educated 


woman because in college she had the invaluable opporty. 
nity to learn a rational approach to the problems of life. 
Having a high regard for reason, the mother of young 


children finds herself in an irrational setting. 


The irrational factors 

Women, trained to respond rationally, are bewildered by 
irrational situations. For example: 
1. With all the gadgets of this mechanized age at her dis. 
small chil. 


orderliness 


posal the young wife finds she cannot with 

dren in the home maintain the standard of 

and cleanliness which modern advertising suggests js 
possible, 

2. Having read much and counseled with authorities, she 
finds some of her most cherished theories of child care 
quite inadequate to cope with certain of her children’s 
problems. True, books on child development note time 
and again that every child is different; but somehow this 
fact can’t be emphasized enough on the printed page, 
We have to experience individual differences. Because 
young children are irrational beings, our relationship 
with them has to be based in the emotions. This is some- 
thing for which a purely academic life cannot prepare us. 

3. Another dilemma that education poses is that we can 
never be wholly satisfied with the techniques we use, 
especially with our children, For education teaches us to 
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SYMPOSIUM ON LOVE 


On March 6-8, 1955, the Vassar Community Religious Association 
brought to the entire college community a conference entitled 
“Symposium on Love.” The topic had been fixed the previous 
spring. The program was consciously but not overtly interfaith. 
The speakers represented various points of view within the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. 

In October preceding the scheduled March conference, planning 
committee sessions met. We began by examining the topic, which 
we were sure was a real issue. As the 15 committee members 
talked and thought, Love became more real and more complex, 
greater and more interesting. We became certain that considera- 
tion should be given in the conference to the relation between 
Love and the Self, Society and God. 

As the committee mulled over these matters, the form of the 
conference began to crystallize. We secured top-notch leaders: 
Dr. Arnold Nash, Prof. of The History of Religion, University of No. 
Carolina; Dr. Rollo May, Practicing Psychotherapist, New York 


City; Ethel M. Nash (Mrs. Arnold Nash), Marriage Counselor and 
Lecturer in Sociology, University of North Carolina; Monsignor 
William O’Connor, Pastor, Church of St. John the Evangelist, New 
York City; Dr. Hans Hofmann, Assistant Professor of Theology, 
Princeton Theological Seminary; Dr. Philip Bernstein, Rabbi, Temple 
B’rith Kodesh, Rochester, New York. 

We tried, and were successful with, an interfaith-panel schedule. 
Here we hoped differences of personal outlook and tradition would 
enrich the topic we were to discuss. For the panels we chose titles 
with a specific scope. 

Sunday morning chapel service opened the conference with Dr. 
Rollo May preaching on Love and Personal Integrity. The panel 
discussions commenced that evening, continuing during the fol- 
lowing two days. The panel topics were: Perspective on Love; Love 
in a Competitive Society; Demands of Love in Marriage; The Prob- 
lem of the Educated Wife; Is Mature Love Uncritical?; and, Self-love 
and Self-fulfillment. 

The leaders fulfilled our expectation that they 
would share their wisdom with us and bring fresh interpretations, 


conference 
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ducated wife 


le for the educated woman? 


suspect panaceas, and that there are many points of view 
regarding any problem. An example: friends of ours 
without college background aren’t at all concerned 
whether they are doing the right thing when they take 
the bottle away from their baby permanently at nine 
months, whether the baby likes it or not. 


Motherhood as a significant vocation 

However, it isn’t primarily a matter of conflicting loy- 
alties. too high standards, the irrational character of life 
with young children, or our academic self-criticism which 
lies at the heart of the problem for the educated woman. 
For some at least, I believe the basic problem lies in the 
kind of respect they have for themselves as they fulfill the 
role of mother. | wonder if it would be a good test of our 
own regard for motherhood to ask, “Do I have for the suc- 
cessful mother the same kind of respect | have for the suc- 
cessful professional woman?” How much vocational sig- 
nificance is there in the role? 

Authorities in mental hygiene counsel that self-respect 
is extremely important if one is to be an emotionally 
liealthy person. If we are to find respect for ourselves pri- 
marily in work outside of our homes, we are in for trouble. 
We cannot glibly accept the premise that home and family 
must be our primary concern and then be uncertain as to 
the sense in which the role of mother has vocational sig- 
nificance. 
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questions and concepts. Their presence was known to the whole 
campus those three days. Besides their leadership in the panels, 
they became guests at dorm luncheons and dinners and in the 
very provocative coffee hour after the evening sessions. All man- 
ner of questions unfolded in these sessions and were freely dis- 
cussed in the group. 


Certainly, the stuff of the talks and discussions was real. It got 
down to basic issues. This depth was evident in the final session, 
when 250 students gathered to discuss Self-love and Self-fulfill- 
ment. Panelist Arnold Nash took issue with the idea of self-love 
and self-fulfillment. He recalled the penitent phrase, ‘There is no 
health in me.” The real relationships are those between Love, 
Faith and Penitence; between God, others, and self. Self-fulfill- 
ment rejects self-love. He brought again the familiar words: “Make 
me thy captive, Lord, then | shall be free.” 


March 6-8, 1955 has continued to stay with us. Many of us are 


still growing and learning from the Symposium and its insights. 


RUTH BOSCH, Vassar, ‘55 
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Most mothers would quickly testify to the tremendously 
satisfying experience of having children. The privilege of 
observing and influencing growth is extremely exciting. 
But some educated women find it difficult to conceive of 
this occupation as a vocation as worthy of respect as many 
which might be listed. It is part of the problem that the 
rearing of children must be done within the context of 
endless household and family routines, many of which are 
dull. But let us consider one chore which is interesting. 
Cooking is one for me. It has many creative possibilities. 


Two problems are connected with meal preparation: 


1. Young children are notably disinterested in food and 
ours would be much happier if my husband and | were 
to develop a high tolerance level for hard-cooked eggs, 
peanut butter sandwiches and weiners. Thus | waver 
between preparing meals that bore me and ones the 
children will not eat. 


2.1 like to do my work in an orderly way, and quickly. 
But orderliness and efficiency of work are impossibili- 
ties if one considers persons more important than food. 
The needs of children know no time schedule, they are 
most likely to have problems or want to be with me when 
| am trying to prepare a meal. Thus orderliness and efhi- 
ciency must be dispensed with. 


Now if this kind of compromise with standards has to 
take place constantly with all the household routines, inter- 
esting as well as uninteresting, then one’s involvement in 
these routines is forever constant and it is hard to think 
of your role in merely the elevated terms of teacher of 
young children. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that the chil- 
dren’s father seems to have all the pleasure of parenthood 
and yet is able to engage in his chosen professional activity, 
and the economic status which provides for outside help in 
the home will of course change the picture. However, a 
mother who really wants to be a mother has to count on 
working within the context of constant interruption where 
there are pre-schoolers. 

Within this kind of a setting how are we to find respect 
for the role of mother and homemaker if perchance we feel 
we are lacking in this extremely important ingredient for 
mental health? 


Teacher of the emotions 


I know no final answers to this question and | think 
every person has to find her own answers. Some women do 
not experience this problem; but others do. It seems to me 
a most fruitful clue to the discovery of a sense of vocation 
in motherhood is supplied by the psychiatrist Alfred Adler, 
who has said in effect that the mother must consider her- 
self the teacher of the emotions. If we can think of the 
period when our children are little as a time when we can 
achieve a growth in the realm of the emotions comparable 
to the collegiate experience of intellectual growth, we are 


continued on next page 
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educated wife -ominec 


on the right track. For surely the early childhood period 
requires of the mother the utmost emotional adjustability. 

Learning to grow and adjust emotionally has to be an 
inner activity. If we are to be teachers of the emotions we 
must know what kind of emotion we wish to teach. Work 
in the field of child development and dynamic psychology 
is revealing that the experience of being loved is the 
supremely important one for personality development. The 
very life of an infant is dependent upon the loving care it 
receives. It is easy to think about loving an infant when he 
is so tiny and sleeping peacefully, but it is a test of true 
love in its deepest sense when parents attempt to judge 
their every relationship and every requirement of a child, 
in terms of its beneficial or harmful effect upon growing 
personality. This constant self-criticism of the educated 
parent can be a very real tension-producing factor. 

If we wish to give our youngsters the emotion of love, 
we must experience it ourselves. On the horizontal plane 
the source of love is found in the love of husband and wife 
for each other. But the need for a vertical dimension in 
love is forever present, since the love we express is so 
tragically imperfect. The Christian experience of divine 


forgiveness for my unloving ways is for me the renewing 


experience. This renewing experience of forgiveness may 
come in the midst of a difficulty with one of my boys, or jt 


may come in the solitude of the formal worship service, 


Keeping tensions at a healthy level 

I believe the educated woman will always experience tep. 
sion between her many conflicting loyalties, even if she 
does find deep respect for the role of mother. To an extent 
this tension is healthy and makes for continued growth, | 
is a sad experience to meet college friends after a few years. 
to discover that their tensions regarding personal and 
social growth have been almost completely replaced }y 
economic demands or social superficialities. . 

But an excess of tension can be a debilitating experience, 
To keep the tension at a healthy level is an individual 
matter. Since, however, these are problems which arise jn 
the context of marriage, it is important that the college 
woman who feels she might be involved in some of them, 
be very sure that she discusses this whole area of concern 
with the person she thinks of marrying. It is vital for mari. 
tal happiness that we be able to talk out the problems 
which most deeply concern us, without being condemned 
for our feelings. A release of tension can come as the result 
of an understanding arrived at with a loved one and such 


an understanding is of supreme importance to both. 
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qualities in the events of every 


day—a book that changes the 
burden of existing into the joy 

of living. 
$1.50 








at all bookstores 
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Vil book reviews 


tion which links one to his past. His 


summary stories of the American ca- 
reer of the three major religious tradi- 
tions, which are invariably spoken of 
together, are masterpieces of conden- 
sation and illumination. His devastat- 
ing onslaught against the new religion 
of “faith in faith itself.” a cult which 
substitutes optimistic incantation for 
the Biblical experience of judgment, 
and trustir 


repentance, forgiveness 


ig 
love, is both entertaining and effective. 
Nothing could be more salutary for the 
interfaith movement in American reli- 
“to read. mark, learn 
digest” Mr. Herberg’s 


exposé of the melange of platitudinous 


gious life than 


and inwardly 


patriotism and sentimental piety which 


all too often parades as “interfaith.” 





The thrilling true story of 
a girl's courageous stand 
against Communists in 


East Berlin. What Price 
Freedom shows a dynamic 
faith in action behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


16 MM. Sound 40 Minutes 


Order from your nearest 
film rental library. 


BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





Incidentally, Mr. Herberg agrees that 
in authentic biblical religion there ex- 
ists a real platform of agreement among 
the three major American traditions. 
His point is that interfaith movements 
as a rule bear scarcely any relationship 
to this Biblical religion. 

But has Mr. Herberg done justice to 
the pervasive sense of anxiety and pur- 
poselessness which is leading many 
especially among the intellectuals—into 
religious identification and member- 
ship? His analysis is sound enough as 


far as it goes. Does it give the whole 
story? Especially on the campus, is the 
increase in religious activity as non- 
theological as his analysis suggests? Is 
there not a much more authentic 
searching for a God to whom one can 
dedicate life abilities than is described 


in this otherwise excellent book? 


JOHN M. KRUMM 


Chaplain, Columbia University 


continued on next page 


1,001 Stories for Church, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
: FOR SPECIAL DAYS 


edited by Charles L. Wallis 


For any time, at any place, on any 
occasion, here is a handy reference 
aid for every speaker—a practical, 
timesaving tool to help in speak- 
ing more effectively! Chronologi- 
cally arranged, completely indexed. 
Just published. $3.50 


at all bookstores 
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How to be a 
“theologian” in 
IS easy steps... 


Of course, it’s not quite that simple. 
But it is possible to understand theo- 
logical concepts that students often 
find perplexing. 

And in 18 chapters of his new book, 
Dr. Jack Finegan (archeologist, Ful- 
bright scholar, teacher, preacher, stu- 
dent counselor, and prolific author) 
brings the of God” that we call 
down to earth. 

Skeptic and 
questing reli- 
minds 
alike, on and off 
campus, ponder 
“riddles” like: 

“If God is all- 
powerful, why 
are there 


‘study 


theoloey 


viouUus 


acci 
dents and evil?” 
“If God is all- 
powerful, why 
did He have 
to die on the 
“Why must there be any 
mystery in an intelligent faith?” . 

No angels dance on needle points 





Cross?” 


in his answers to these questions, or 
in his discussions about all major as- 
pects of faith. 

Dr. Finegan’s BEGINNINGS IN 
THEOLOGY ($3.00) is book, 
speaking your language and that of 
all thoughtful Christians. 


your 





How to belong to 


God’s community. . . 
Ever asked these 
Why 


questions? 


> How 


the church 
come one in 
God's church- 
community? 
Why should you 
take part in 
worship? Why 
are there min- 


about 


rediscovering 


the 
CHURCH 


isters 

Dr. George 
Laird Hunt, 
editor of adult 
publications for 
the Presbyterian 
Board USA, an- 


swers such questions 


> 
. 
a 
~ 
» 
> 
x 


and 


ERING THE CHURCH ($3.00). 


for you when you read this book. 








a Christian church? What does 
it mean? What does the Bible tell vou 
can you be- 





numerous 
others you've asked—in REDISCOV- 


Fellowship with God and man in 
the church-community can come alive 





Association Press 
National Council of YMCA’s 
291 Broadway, New York City 7 
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Hardness of Heart—A CONTEMPORARY 


INTERPRETATION OF THE DOCTRINE 
E. La B. Cherbonnier,. 


Doubleday & Company, 1955. $2.95 


This is an book! As a 


giant aerial bomb in a fireworks dis- 


OF SIN: by 


explosive 















THE WAY 
by E. STANLEY JONES 


A dynamic devotional book that 
offers a day-by-day, step-by step 


guide for 


living victoriously. 


$1.50 
Also by Dr. Jones: 
MASTER Y—$1.75 
ABUNDANT LIVING—S$1.75 
GROWING SPIRITUALLY~— $1.50 
THE WAY TO POWER AND 
POISE—S$1.50 


HOW TO BE A TRANSFORMED 
PERSON—S$1.50 
(All pocket size) 


At All Bookstores 
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play bursts and sends smaller uni, 
streaming in all directions, so this 
book explodes with a force that stip, 
ulates mental pursuit of its many j) 
luminating ideas. 

Two areas of thought which plague 
Christianity are shattered by the forg 
of this explosion. First is the \ugus. 
tinian-Reformer view of man as de. 
praved through original sin and the 
consequent dilemma of his life. Second 
is the Pelagian-humanist outlook which 
extols good works and living by moral 
rules, but has no ultimate frame of 
reference by which to plumb the depths 
of man’s predicament or scale the pin. 
nacles of his relationship with God, 

Neither school comes to grips with 
the real meaning of sin. Neither, cop. 
sequently, understands freedom which 
is an essential component of an ade. 
quate religious faith—and especially 
of Christian faith. 

Opposed to both, though in_ par 
supporting each in its limited view, js 
the Bible’s fuller understanding, |p 
love as 


this, agape—not we use the 





paper stand. 


THE 








THE READER’S DIGEST | 


The First Truly International Magazine | 


For thirty-four years The Reader’s Digest has brought its readers 
articles of outstanding entertainment and significance including 
the best from the pages of leading magazines and current books. 
Starting with a circulation of only 5,000, it has grown until 18,- 
000,000 copies, published in twelve languages, are now bought 
each month in every country of the world where people are free | 
to read what they please. Busy men and women find increasingly | 
that The Reader's Digest not only brings them unique reading 
pleasure but keeps them well informed—in their spare time. 

If you have not yet formed the stimulating Digest habit, why 
don't you try a copy now? You will find it at your favorite news- 


READER'S DIGES 
PLEASANTVILLE - 


= 


NEW YORK 
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term, but something vastly more pro- 
found— i= the key concept; and com- 
igain, in dimensions beyond 


ken 


and sphere of development. 


munity 
our ordinary is both its matrix 
Augustine—who inspired both Lu- 
ther and Calvin 
upon the Bible, 


urces to support partial understand- 


and Pelagius drew 


but each used his 
ing of the nature of man and his rela- 
tionship to God and his fellows. Each 
had segments of truth. Their followers, 
many and diverse, departed even fur- 
ther from the Bible’s awareness of the 
central problem of life and man’s true 
freedom to work on that problem. 
Hence. we have today widespread 
confusion as represented by some sci- 
entists, moralists, humanists, rational- 
ists, cynics—yes, religionists—and 
others who proclaim their own gospels 
self-established But 


none, including many of the religion- 


from bastions. 
ists who have ample funds for radio 
time, fully grasps the Bible’s profound 
understanding of the meaning of sin 
and what God and man, together, are 
to do about it. 

the 
way to this Biblical revelation of the 


Professor Cherbonnier opens 
nature, meaning and goal of life. Un- 
fortunately, the limitations of his me- 
the 


Series.” of 


small volume in 


Faith 
Reinhold Niebuhr is consulting editor 


dium—a new 


“Christian which 


—do not permit full development at the 





Careers 


In Religious Education 


*« THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
prepares college graduates, both men and women, 
for careers in religious education. The demand 
for the School’s graduates is far greater than 
the supply. 

Two-year course for the M.A., also doctoral 
program. 

* Expenses, $721 a year. Scholarships (applica- 
tion for full competitive scholarships due by 
March 1). 


¢ Summer School. 
For catalogue and further information write— 
Walter Houston Clark, Dean 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 
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point where most of us stand in need. 
The book leaves us staring in all direc- 
tions—as at the aerial-bomb display. 
The author abandoned his effective 
the 


chapters and used a shotgun to bring 


sharp-shooting in final three 


down tolerance. humanism, commu- 


nism, cynicism, ef al. Would that he 
had shot an arrow of clear direction 


ahead for readers whom he skilfully 


leads through some basic confusions. 
Perhaps he will write another book 
which will do this: we hope so. Until 
then, there is much to digest in reread- 
ing this one; and the taste creates a 
hunger to know what meat there is in 
other volumes of the series. 
HAROLD RB. INGALLS, 
General Secretary, 


YMCA, University of Illinois 
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(Enlarged Edition) 


HEAVEN AND HELL 


John Sutherland Bonnell. An easily understood, con- 
crete treatment of the Christian’s claim to life after 
death. A powerful interpretation that will be welcomed 
by all Christians—especially during the Lenten season 
when the resurrection of Christ centers our attention on 
the subject of immortality. Published January 9. $1 


BENEFITS OF HIS PASSION 


C. H. Dodd. Six brief messages that combine simplicity and 
clarity of expression with mature insights to explain the basic 
ideas and beliefs implied in the Cross of Christ. Here is fresh 
inspiration from the Easter story for all who truly want to 
discover the benefits of the Passion. Published January 9. $1 


»* 





LIFT UP YOUR 
HEARTS 


Walter Russell Bowie. In the 
simple, natural words of people 
today, these prayers, litanies, med- 
itations, and other worship helps 
capture the beauty and devotion 
of the King James Bible. This new 
and enlarged edition of a modern 
classic of devotiona! literature will 
make the presence of God a little 
clearer and more compelling for 
all who seek him today. Published 
January 9. $1.50 


at all bookstores 
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RESOURCES 


{1s We Do Unto Others, by Charles 
H “eaver, published by P & D 
Dept., 120 E. 23rd St., New York 
10: 30c each. 


Report on Immigration The Re 
porter, June 2, 1955. 


The Stranger at our Gate, by Hu 
bert H. Humphrey, Jr., published 
by Public Affairs Committee, 22 | 
Sth St, N.Y. 10 


\n analytical report on the present 
law and recommended changes, by 
The American Immigration Con 
ference, 509 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. ¥ 


For additional materials interpret- 
ing the law, write National Com 
mittee on Citizenship and Immi 
gration: 40 E. 40th St., New York, 
ae 


SUGGESTED ACTION 


Study and discuss analytical re 
ports on the present law and rec- 
ommended changes. Examine these 
provisions in light of the Christian 
understanding of respect for per- 
sons and of the demand this makes 
on citizens who are committed 
Christians 


Write to The Subcommittee on Im 
migration and Naturalization of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, Sen- 


itor Harley M. Kilgore, Chairman. 


Write to your Senators and Repre 
sentatives and/or call upon them to 
support a revised law embodying 


the changes which you recommend. 


SPAN 


Each citizen in a democracy is responsible for the actions of the Government, 7 
Christian faith gives direction for fulfilling the responsibilities of citizenship, Egg 
month STUDENT PusLic Arrairs News discusses an issue of importance to stud 


McCARRAN-WALTER IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION LAW OF 19§ 


I, SPAN for 1953 we included a short article on the MeCarran-Walter Immig 
tion and Naturalization Law of 1952. We enumerated the provisions of the law whi 
eliminated existing discrimination based on sex and race—the benefits which had 
crued to Chinese, Filipino and Japanese residents in this country who were enable 
to apply for citizenship—the fact that an American woman citizen might now bri 
an alien husband to this country as a non-quota immigrant and an alien husband 

a resident woman alien might come in under the quota on a preferred basis. Wé 
were happy over the international significance of these changes in the law, ang 
because a great step was taken at last in the preservation of family units. 

But the new law itself, we pointed out, was manifestly unjust. And the intem 
vening years have naturally been unable to make it less so. At the National Stude 
YMCA-YWCA Assembly in December 1954, students looked to fundamental changg 
in the quota system, for the repeal of the distinctions in privileges between naj 
uralized and native citizens, and the elimination of the prohibition on immigratiog 
and naturalization of those who conscientiously object to bearing arms. 

We do not advocate unlimited immigration, not only because of the effect it migh 
have upon our economy, but because it would be inefficient and inhuman toward the 
who sought to enter. An orderly process is not only desirable but imperative. We a 
however, unalterably opposed to the national origins quota system whereby gre 
injustice is meted out to many would-be immigrants to this country. Under the pre 
ent law, Europeans who desire to come to the United States are admitted in proportic 
to the number of persons of their respective national stocks who are already here, 
shown by the census of 1920. 

The system was without doubt intended originally to favor immigration fre 
northern and western Europe. It inevitably discriminated against individuals fre 
southern and eastern Europe, as well as Orientals. The report mentioned below sa 
“The test it applied was not the individual worth of an immigrant, but rather th 
presumed superiority of people from certain areas of the world. Place of birth, 
individual capacity or actual cultural background, was the test.” One of the me 


difficult aspects of the system is that an unfilled quota cannot be used by any country 
other than that for which it was designed. Great Britain with a quota of 65.000 di 
not use more than 22,000 in 1952—43,000 places were unfilled. 


Students are not alone in their desire for change. Many Senators, social worke 
church men and women are working bring about such changes in the legis 
tion. The President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization speaks in it 
report of the principles upon which the United States was founded; they declare 
that our country’s gauge of faithfulness to the high moral and spiritual principle 
of our founding fathers would be a demonstrated belief that people, as the childre 
of God, were the most important resources of a free nation. The same report quote 
the famous challenge of George Washington: . to bigotry, no sanction; to pé 
secution, no assistance.” 

Twelve months after the Assembly, students are still urging a revised immigratic 
policy which will be based on the industrial, economic and cultural needs of tf 
United States, upon the rights of asylum for those persons who have experience 
special hardships—a policy which will also help to stabilize the economy of the co 
tries from which they come. See the box on this page for a list of resources and f 
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suggestions on positive courses of action. 





